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High Tide at Star Island 


Second week of General Conference one of the best—Season’s 
attendance will reach 1,500 


JESSIE E. 
ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H., August 10, 1929. 
Ar the annual meeting of the Isles of 


Shoals Association held yesterday 
morning, the president, Fred W. Archi- 


bald, estimated that by the end of No- 
Program Week, which begins to-day, ap~ 
proximately 1,500 persons would have 
attended the Unitarian meetings at the 
Shoals this year, which means keeping 
well up to the average season. 

The annual banquet last evening, fol- 
lowed by candlelight service led by Mrs. 
John M. Raymond of Salem, Mass., was 
the concluding feature of this summer’s 
Shoals General Conference. While it be- 
came necessary to make changes in the 
two leading speakers of the second week 
of the Conference, the substitution in no 
wise weakened the program. The ab- 
sence of Rey. Alson H. Robinson, who is 
spending the summer in Russia, was com- 
pensated for by several talks by Rey. 
John ©. Petrie of Lynchburg, Va., who, 
with Mrs. Petrie, was making his first 
visit to the Shoals. Later in the week, 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, Mass., 
made his second visit for the summer, to 
lecture twice in place of Prof. Robert 
B. Rogers of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who was unable to keep 
his engagement here because of the 
critical illness and death of his father. 

Last Sunday, Rey. Frank B. Crandall 
of Ayer, Mass., who two years ago pur- 
chased Londoner’s Island, which he is 
occupying as a summer home, celebrated 
Communion in the meeting-house. The 
preacher at the morning service was Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, Mass., who 
also gave an informal talk in the evening. 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., 
has been the speaker at the morning sery- 
ice throughout the week. Mr. Hussey 
has presented a series of thoughts for the 
day in his brief talks, which were on 
varying themes. 

Tuesday evening, Mr. Hussey, who is 
literary editor of THe Reeister, lectured 
on “Celia Thaxter’s Prose and Verse”, 
Secarcely a Shoals General Conference is 
held at which there are not readings from 
Celia Thaxter, or a lecture upon her life 
and writings, and several of these have 
been given by Mr. Hussey, who is an 
“old Shoaler’. Mrs. Thaxter’s prose re- 
ceived special commendation from Mr. 
Hussey, and several passages from her 
“Among the Isles of Shoals’ were read 
in proof of the excellence of her work. 
Mr. Hussey read a number of her out- 
standing poems and explained something 
of her personality and the influences 
which affected it. 

“A Parson’s Pilgrimage” through Rome 
and Anglicanism to Unitarianism, de- 
scribed simply yet vividly by Rey. John 
C. Petrie, gave to the Conference some 
impression of what the Roman Church 
offers to its constituency that the Uni- 
tarian Church lacks, as well as of what 
a man like Mr, Petrie is bound to think 
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himself through to some other body of 
beliefs. Rarely does one hear from a 
former Catholic so intimate and detailed 
a recital of his religious autobiography 
with so little criticism of the Church 
from which he has withdrawn. In three 
addresses, Mr. Petrie described the in- 
fluences in his childhood which led him, 
half-orphaned at an early age by the 
death of his mother, a Methodist, into the 
arms of the Catholic Church, where he 
studied for the priesthood with the Pas- 
sionist Order; the questionings which 
drew him out of the Catholic Church into 
a brief association with the Anglican 
Church, in which he could continue to 
gratify his love for the music and cere- 
monial of liturgical worship; and finally 
the complete reversal of his religious atti- 
tude, which brought him two years ago 
into a Unitarian pastorate. These ad- 
dresses were under the subjects ‘The 
Road to Rome’, “Rome from Within’, 
and “The Road from Rome’. The mate- 
rial of his lectures was taken from the 
manuscript of an autobiographical book 
which he completed at the Shoals and 
expects soon to have in the hands of a 
publisher, 

Dr. Billings’s two morning lectures 
were upon “Hellenistic Hpigrams” and a 
consideration of the Athens of the fifth 
century B.c., in which he drew a parallel 
between modern America and the Athens 
of that period, which was the classical 
age. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was here for one evening this week 
to speak on “Some Things 1 Saw in India”, 
where he went last winter as chairman of 
the delegation of American Unitarians 
to the Brahmo Samaj centenary. Dr. 
Lathrop included in his lecture some of 
the entertaining experiences of his journey 
for which he would not find place on a 
more formal occasion. 

A lecture on “The Beginnings of New 
England Life’, which traced the Puritan 
influence, was given Thursday evening by 
Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson of Boston, 
editor of the Wayside Pulpit. Dr. 
Saunderson feels that this is a subject 
peculiarly appropriate for New England 
this year, on the eve of the tercentenary 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., was toastmaster at the banquet 
last evening, at which the main address 
was by William C. Crawford of Boston, 
director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, president of the Boston City Club, 
former president of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, director of the Boston Trade 
School and of the Training School for 
Boy Scouts, president of the New England 
Music Festival Association and of the 
Sdward Everett Hale Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League of the First Church in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Crawford enlivened the evening 
with a humorous account of his expe- 
riences with orthodoxy in his early years. 
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Brief toasts were given by others, and 
Miss Adah Fuller of Needham, Mass., 
sang a group of songs. 

Among the purely social programs of 
the week was one given by two members 
ot the Y. P. R. U. in the Greenfield, Mass., 
church, Miss Harriet I. Kelley, soprano, 
and Miss Eleanor P. Heinrich, solo dancer. 
Last Saturday evening the waitresses pre- 
sented a vaudeville program of great 
variety, assisted by Miss Marion Hall, 
who gave a group of songs. 

Fred W. Archibald, president, was in 
charge of yesterday’s annual meeting, at 
which last year’s oflicers were re-elected. 
These are Honorary president, Thomas 
H. Hliot, Lowell, Mass.; president, Fred 
W. Archibald, Framingham, Mass.; first 
vice-president, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
Lowell, Mass.; second vice-president, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; 
third vice-president, William B. Nichols, 
Quincy, Mass.; secretary, Miss Sara 
Comins, Ashmont, Mass.; treasurer, 
Charles 8S. Bolster, Dorchester, Mass. 

Directors elected for three years are 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, Quincy, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Malcolm C. Rees, Harrisville, R.1.; 


Arthur Bartlett, Marblehead, Mass.; 
Dwight D. WHlliott, Winchester, Mass. 
Directors who hold over are: For one 


year—Miss Stella P. Beard, Brookline, 
Mass.; Mrs. Jessie HE. Donahue, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. John M. Raymond, Salem, 
Mass.; Charles B. Wetherell, Cambridge, 
Mass. For two years—Miss Mary Bush, 
Brookline, Mass.; William Roger Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Rev. Houghton Page, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Boston, Mass. 

Resolutions were passed extending the 
sympathy of the Association to Mr. 
Archibald in the passing of Mrs. Archi- 
bald, and to the friends of the late Miss 
Minnie 
Mass. Resolutions were adopted thank- 
ing speakers, committees, hotel attachés, 
and others for their courtesies during the 
conference. 

Mrs. William B. Nichols, who has 
headed the committee which in the past 
eight. years has raised approximately 
$20,000, made a report for the past year. 
Twenty-four rooms have been painted and 
equipped with comfortable beds and mod- 
ern furnishings. The modernizing of 
eleven rooms has been made possible by 
special gifts for this purpose. Mrs. 
Nichols estimates the cost of doing over 
a double room at $150 and a single room 
at $125. The eleven rooms refinished and 
newly furnished by individuals and Alli- 
ance branches during the year are the 
gift of Miss Lucy Lowell in memory of 
her sister; a Caroline Stone Atherton 
room given by an anonymous donor; three 
rooms paid for by the Congregational 
Guild; one by the New England Associate 
Alliance; one each by the Alliance 
branches of King’s Chapel, Boston, Ar- 
lington, Mass., Milton, Mass., Salem, Mass., 
and the First Church in Boston. Promises 
of three more rooms haye been made to 
Mrs. Nichols for next year. From sales, 
gifts, dime-cards, and other sources, Mrs. 
Nichols has raised about $3,500 this year. 
Without this fund it would be impossible 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Vill 


A. $. Eddington, Astronomer 


ERTAINLY, no series of articles ce- 

scribing the relationship, to-day, be- 
tween science and religion would be 
complete without a glance at the new 
physics—and for two valid reasons. First, 
the world in which we are living is not 
the world of Newton, Darwin, or the 
scientists who experimented in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. THinstein, 
Bohr, Rutherford, Millikan, and now 
Eddington, one of the most discerning of 
them all so far as the relation of science 
to religion is concerned, are telling us there 
is nothing actual about ourselves or our 
world. What seems a solid body is not 
solid, but electrons and protons in rapid 
motion, with spaces between them com- 
parable to the spaces in the stellar uni- 
verse. Time, space, direction, gravity, as 
well as thought processes, are no longer 
considered separate bounded things, but 
united each to each in an indissoluble 
unity. 

Second, this means, if it means any- 
thing, a revising and overturning of reli- 
gious interpretations equalling, perhaps, 
anything mankind has yet known. The 
new physics is hailed by science as com- 
pelling entirely new alignments. When 
its implications sift through to leaders of 
religion, the results are sure to be far- 
reaching. The Winstein theories are not 
generally understood. In no other way 
can we account for the fact that religious 
leaders have not lined up definitely for 
or against them, as they lined up for or 
against the discoveries of Newton, and 
later of Darwin and Wallace. Religion 
cannot possibly escape the findings of the 
new physics, for these discoveries have 
an intimate and vital relationship to it. 

Believe it or not, the scientists, White- 
head, Huxley, Mather, Millikan and 
Eddington are the men who are to-day 
pointing the way to a religion for reason- 
able men even more than the appointed 
guardians of the faith. 


Means Drastic Changes 


A. §. Eddington is Professor of As- 
tronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
England. For a number of years he pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way, studying 
his nebule and galaxies, teaching and 
refiecting. The result of those quiet re- 
flecting years at last found expression in 
a series of lectures, later published in 
book form as “The Nature of the Physical 
World”. To say that this book is an 
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unusual one is not enough. It applies the 
Kinstein theory to life in as direct and 
readable manner as the language of the 
new physics will permit. We say—as the 
language of the new physics will permit. 
The theory is so overturning, introduces 
us to such drastic changes in the physical 
world, that a new language must be 
learned and new ways of thinking de- 
veloped before one can comprehend it. 
Once comprehended, it is nothing less than 
revolutionary so far as science, and in- 
directly, religion, are concerned; and we 
are trying to speak all the time with 
proper restraint. 


Those Two Tables 


Of course Professor Eddington could 
not be seen. The next best was to use 
his book; and for this we received per- 
mission from the copyright holders, the 
Macmillan Company. 

The author states his premise clearly 
enough. He says he is sitting in two 
chairs; writing at two tables; and with 
two pens. What does he mean? He 
means the objects he sees, touches, be- 
lieves are solid and substantial, in reality 
are not so. What are they? They are 
mostly emptiness. Scattered about in that 
emptiness are electrons darting here and 
there with headlong speed. One sees an 
appearance of solidity: the chair supports 
the sitter, the table the paper, but that 
is only because the fast-moving electrons 
hit the objects they support in ways cal- 
culated to sustain them. The first table 
only seems substance; the second is the 
actual reality. On this comparison rests 
the major part of the Einstein theory. As 
Eddington explains: “Modern physics has 
by delicate tests and remorseless logic 
assured me that my second scientific table 
is the only one which is really there, 
wherever ‘there’ may be.” In other words, 
the new physics sees a world of symbols 
and shadows where you and I see a world 
of commonplace, everyday experience. 

We have to speak of but two of the 
newer interpretations so profoundly affect- 
ing thinking, as outlined by Hddington— 
time and gravity, and these in briefest 
manner. 

Professor Eddington admits that he does 
not know what time is. Past, present, 
and future are only terms employed for 
the convenience of historians, prophets, 
clock-makers, and those of us who must 
keep appointments. Time is mixed up 


with space in a queer fashion in the Hin- 
stein theory. In this connection Hdding- 
ton propounds the following paradox: 
“Time and space ought to be separated. 
The current representation of the endur- 
ing world as a three-dimensional space 
leaping from instant to instant through 
time is an wnsuccessful attempt to sepa- 
rate them.” We have but one idea of time, 
that measured by the year. But persons 
living in some other universe might have 
an entirely different idea and method of 
measurement. We say, in our sphere, if 
two persons meet, part, and meet again, 
they must have lived the same length of 
time. But suppose one ‘of the travelers 
had gone to a distant part of the universe 
at great speed (a purely imaginary occur- 
rence), and returns to meet the other, 
who had traveled only at average rates 
of speed on this planet. The bodily 
processes of the man traveling to a dis- 
tant star occur more slowly than those of 
the man moving moderately on the earth, 
according to the law of physics which 
says that the mass of matter increases 
when the velocity increases. So-the fast- 
moving traveler lived more slowly. As- 
suming his speed was very great, he lived 
one year while the stay-at-home lived 
seventy years. What became of time in 
that instance? 


The Fourth Dimension 


The three-dimensional world in which 
we have lived comfortably and done our 
work is no more. It has been replaced 
by a four-dimensional one, the fourth 
dimension having to do with duration. 
For example, the human being in his 
physical structure answers to the familiar 
three dimensions. But add time, or his 
duration past and future, and you have a 
fourth. Present-day physics no longer 
deals with matter, or matter and space, 
but with matter, space, and time shuffled 
together. We have always been told that 
the sum of two sides of a triangle is 
greater than the third side. That is true 
of a geometry that deals only with dis- 
tances in space. But in the case of the 
time triangle, the sum of two sides is less 
than the third side because in that in- 
stance we are dealing with temporal rela- 
tions, and the three events must abso- 
lutely be before or after one another. 

Hinstein tells us that gravity must be 
explained according to laws of curvature 
of space and time, and no longer on the 
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basis of the old Newtonian formula. The 
apple is not falling any more than the 
billions of electrons which compose the 
earth beneath the apple are rushing up 
to meet it. It is only because we seem 
to be resting on the earth that the apple 
seems to fall. But suppose we and the 
apple are in an elevator that is falling 
freely; the apple will seem to be in a 
state of rest. We live in one particular 
frame of space where things happen ac- 
cording to what we call established laws. 
But these laws prevail only for that par- 
ticular frame of space in which we are 
living. Observers on another planet or 
frame of space watching events transpir- 
ing in our world would get entirely 
different impressions. What to us is a 
square figure, to them would appear an 
oblong. The rose that to us is red, to 
them would be blue. We have built up 
our entire theory of knowledge, morals, 
and religion on the assumption that there 
was no other frame of space but our own. 
The new physics says that our observa- 
tions are determined by the world in 
which we happen to be living, and must of 
necessity only be relative, for there may 
be a score, a hundred, a thousand other 
worlds with entirely different approaches 
to phenomena. This means, in religion, 
that we have made our ideas of God, 
church disciplines, duty correspond to our 
frame of space; and so religion, also, is 
only relative. From other angles in the 
universe, or universes, God, churches, 
duty might turn out something entirely 
different. 


Hinstein’s Law of Gravity 


Hinstein’s interpretation of gravity 
rests on his law of curvature. We are 
no longer to think of space as extending 
directly off to infinite distances. For in- 
stance, according to the Newtonian 
physics, the earth would go off into space 
were it not being continually pulled back 
by the sun. WHinstein says the planet in- 
tends to take the most direct and the 
shortest course, and does actually take it, 
following closely the curvature of space. 
At last space has been bounded. One 
need no longer think of space as infinite. 
According to the law of curvature, if one 
travels far enough into ‘the stellar dis- 
tances he will return whence he started. 
The new physics no longer speaks of 
infinite space. It says, ‘Space is finite 
but unbounded.” To put it in Eddington’s 
way: “Spherical space is that which is 
floating in that which is not.’ | Again, 
“The space of physics ought not to be 
dominated by the creation of the dawning 
mind of an enterprising ape.” 

How does Eddington account for exist- 
ence? All he says is, “As a scientist I 
simply cannot believe that the present 
order of things started off with a bang; 
unscientifically, I feel equally unwilling 
to accept the implied discontinuity of the 
divine nature. But I can make no sugt 
gestion to mend the deadlock. ...I 
mildly criticize that mental outlook which 
wishes a thing to be true.” 

Let no one fall into the error of con- 
cluding that the new physics is cold and 
emotionless. No science yet developed 
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makes such concessions to mysticism. 
Professor Eddington devotes the last sec- 
tion of his book to demonstrating this. 
He speaks in paradoxes, but his sym- 
pathies are plainly “on the side of the 
angels”. He shows how, in replacing an 
actual world with a symbolic and shadowy 
one, the relativists have shown that after 
all the unseen, perhaps the unknowable, 
may be the reality. He says we have two 
kinds of knowledge, symbolic and _ inti- 
mate. The symbolic kind is what those 
who held the relativist theory are talking 
about; but they admit another kind of 
knowledge, the intimate, which will not 
admit of analysis. And to this Professor 
Eddington concedes a significance equal to 
the symbolic or that treated by physics. 


Scientist to Mystic 


Consciousness is made up as much of 
feelings, purpose, values, as of purely 
sense impressions. Sense impressions 
admit into the external world discovered 
by science. We pursue our feelings, or our 
perception of the fact that we are, and 
find ourselves in a realm not bounded at 
all by space or time, hence beyond the 
manipulations of the physicist. Edding- 
ton rejectS the view that the whole of 
consciousness is reflected in the “dance of 
electrons in the brain’, and only there. 
Consciousness is a greater thing than 
those aspects of it represented by electron 


and proton. The object, perhaps the 
justification, of the sense-organs is to 


point the way to that other, higher aspect 
of consciousness which makes no contact 
at all with elements of space and time. 
The mystic says I may be a symbol, but 
Iam not a symbol only. I have a spiritual 
environment, though it may be but an 
illusion in the eyes of the thoroughgoing 
scientist. 

The scientist may say to the mystic, 
“You want a sort of spiritual playground 
for those queer tendencies in man’s 
nature, which sometimes take possession 
of him.” But that playground, after all, 
may be the place where reality will ulti- 
mately be discovered. 

“We are haunted by the word Reality. 
. . . Religion seems to be the one field of 
inquiry in which the questions of reality 
and existence are treated as of serious 
and vital importance. But it is difficult 
to see how such an inquiry can be profit- 
able.” Reality imparts a sort of “magic 
comfort”. “But is not our attempt to 
answer the question, ‘What is real?’ likely 
to be a floundering among vain words and 
high-sounding epithets?’ Yet all of us 
know there are regions physics may never 
penetrate. “In the mystic sense of the 
creation around us, in the expression of 
art, in a yearning toward God, the soul 
grows upward and finds the fulfillment of 
something implanted in its nature. The 
sanction for this development is within 
us, a striving born with our consciousness 
of an Inner Light proceeding from a 
greater power than ours. Science can 
scarcely question this sanction.” 

One sees in the world of nature what he 
is equipped to see. There must be much 
he is not equipped to see. It is possible 
that conscience may recognize among the 
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lights and shadows in the background 
of experience what physics with its 


“pointer readings” may never find. 

We must take one of two positions: 
either there are no absolute values, and 
the inner consciousness is the final court 
of appeal; or there are absolute values, 
determined by an Absolute Valuer, of 
which the values deduced by our inner 
cousciousness are pale reflections. 

Eddington concludes his findings as 
follows: First, the present scheme of 
physics make it evident that it (this 
physics) is a partial aspect of something 
wider. Second, strict causality has been 
abandoned. Third, the physical world is 
entirely abstract, without ‘actuality’. 
This means that consciousness has been 
restored to the fundamental position in- 
stead of resulting from the processes of 
evolution, Fourth, we can as well corre- 
late a spiritual domain to one side of our 
personality as we can “real” physical 
world to another side. All this has been 
accepted by present-day science. 

Science, now, probably has arguments 
enough to refute atheism, though its busi- 
ness is not with arguments and proofs. It 
is only “stumblingly pursuing an idea 
beyond reach”. One should surrender to 
the mystic influence of natural beauty; 
religious conviction is a surrendering, not 
a matter of proof. “We must be able to 
approach the World Spirit in the midst 
of our cares and duties in that simple 
relation of spirit to spirit in which 
all true religion finds expression. .. . 
Scientific dissection is surely out of place 
in the most personal relationship of all— 
that of the human soul to a _ divine 
spirit.” 


Never Can Go Back 


Yet no one is more ready than Pro- 
fessor Hddington to say that the picture 
is as yet but partially developed: ‘The 
lack of finality of scientific theories would 
be a very serious limitation of our argu- 
ment, if we had staked much on their 
permanence. The religious reader may 
well be content that I have not offered 
him a God revealed by the quantum 
theory, and therefore liable to be swept 
away in the next scientific revolution. It 
is not so much the particular form that 
scientific theories have now taken—the 
conclusions which we believe. we have 
proved—as the movement of thought be- 
hind them that concerns the philosopher. 
Our eyes once opened, we may pass on 
to a yet newer outlook on the world, but 
we can never go’ back to the old outlook.” 

When religion goes at its problem with 
the honesty and penetration of Eddington 
and his fellow-scientists, it may again be 
restored to its ancient glories; and 
scientific men will be the first to follow 
its lead. 


Men say we are born selfish, avaricious, 
lustful, and cannot be otherwise. We can 
be! And the first thing is to feel in our 
hearts that we ought to be—and the iron 
weight of that obligation will transform 
us and give us its iron strength. 

—wW. M. Salter, 
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The Congregation and Leadership 


The minister comes, preaches, visits, organizes; but he must do 
more, and will with co-operation 


Ef YOU WHERE to ask the average mem- 

ber of a congregation what he expected 
his minister to do, the answer would not 
be immediately forthcoming. There would, 
indeed, be a considerable amount of hesi- 
tation. Why? Does not the average mem- 
ber know what he wishes his minister to 
do? No, I think not. The way he ap- 
proaches that problem is by elimination. 
He gradually discovers what he does not 
wish his minister to do, and then is apt to 
proceed to criticism. But a clear-cut idea 
of his leader’s task he has not. No one 
should blame him; for that is a matter of 
great difficulty. A minister may not him- 
self have a clear idea of his task. I have 
been in the ministry twenty-one years; if 
anyone should ask me the question, What 
has been your program during that time? 
I would be unable to give a complete 
answer. Have I remained idle? I have 
not. I have not done all the things I 
should have done, but, if I should count 
them, I—or rather my wife and I—have 
done many things. What were they? I 
might, on reflection, give you a list of 
some of them. I have preached, together 
we have called; advised the young, tried 
to help those of older years when there 
was need. I have talked to people pri- 
vately, explained some problems, and left 
many more problems unexplained. There 
is the sum and substance of the work of 
twenty-one years. Not a very coherent 
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Tt is about after this fashion that the 
average layman would answer if I should 
ask him what he expected his minister to 
do: “Preach and eall, help, advise, and 
comfort where he can.” 


Why the Minister Comes 


The trouble is not with the enumeration 
of duties; indeed, the list is almost com- 
plete. The minister who does all those 
things faithfully will have earned both his 
salary and his vacation. The trouble is 
that, in this list of duties, there is no 
gradation of values: there is no first, 
second, third, and last. And there should 
be, as in all things human, a first, not 
merely in numerical order, but in matter 
of importance. We ought to agree upon 
something which a minister should do, 
even if in doing it he had to neglect every- 
thing else. Is there such a thing? There 
is. Do we agree upon its nature? We 
do not. 

How can I be so certain that we do not 
agree upon this? Because I have heard 
people talk when the question of calling 
another minister came up, and they all 
had something else to say. One person 
argued for an able speaker; another for 
one of social instincts; a third wanted a 
good manager; a fourth was looking for 
someone of erudition. Who was wrong 
and who was right? All were wrong. 
You were calling a minister to perform a 
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task which other people might perform as 
well, but not a minister through whom 
something might be done which other 
people could not do. 

You can hire a lay-speaker, and, if he 
is clever enough, he may fill the church. 
Your doctor goes about calling, and ad- 
vises and helps people who are in need. 
You do not need a minister for either of 
those two things, or for other duties which 
a minister usually performs, and which I 
have not enumerated. 


Will Spell Magic Word 


But a minister does something which no 
one else does—he preaches. Not all the 
time, not forty Sundays in the year. No 
one could do that. But sometimes, once 
a month perhaps, or once in two months, 
or once in three months, he preaches. The 
rest of the time he talks as any well- 
educated person might, but he falls short 
of what he intended. Now, it is more 
than worth your while to go to church 
faithfully all through the year on the 
chance that four times a year you will 
hear your minister preach to you. For 
when he does, it will change your life for 
many weeks to come, perhaps forever. 

On what will he preach? On God, on 
immortality, you answer. In a sense you 
may be right. You will hear him mention 
those truths, perhaps in every sermon. 
But those terms, for all their sacred asso- 
ciations, are not in themselves important. 
It will depend on whether they will prove 
to be important or not. 

Perhaps you will expect that your min- 
ister will tell you new facts about God or 
immortal life. If so, you will be disap- 
pointed. He has studied faithfully and 
read widely, but he has no knowledge con- 
cerning either of those things which may 
not be common to you all. If preaching 
to you is a mere setting forth of facts, you 
will do better to discharge your minister 
and hire a lecturer; you will do better yet 
to read the Encyclopedia Britannica. It 
contains more facts than any living man 
can retain in his memory. 

I will tell you what your minister will 
do on the few occasions in the course of 
the year when he succeeds in preaching to 
you. He will not tell you facts which you 
did not know, but will relate certain simple 
ideas which you have known since you 
were children; only he will do it in a way 
in which you haye never succeeded in 
doing yourself. He will add sorrow to joy, 
and birth to death, and hope to disap- 
pointment, and, when he is through, the 
result of that addition will spell a magic 
word. Some of you will call it “fuller, 
deeper life’; and some, “God in us”; and 
some, “the peace which passeth under- 
standing”; and it will be to all a wonder- 
ful experience. You will come to church 
tired and heated with the battle of life, 
and you will leave refreshed, as if your 


soul had been bathed in cool springs. That 
is a wonderful experience—a wonderful 
experience, that strife may go and peace 
may come, for you and me and for all. 
The last words of the Bible have always 
had for me a peculiar significance. They 
read: “The grace of the Lord Jesus be 
with you all.” When I was a boy I once 
heard an elderly minister preach on them. 
He gave them a strictly dogmatic mean- 
ing, which even at that time did not square 
with my then limited experience. But 
apart from the explanation, the words 
themselves lingered in my memory forever 
after, and have had a deep significance. 
That the grace which was in Jesus, and 
which made his life so sweet and yet so 
strong, could be in all—that was even 
then to me an amazing revelation. And 
ever since I have pondered about the fact 
and what this grace was which laid so 
strong a hold upon the imagination and 
the admiration of the children of men. 
And I have learned to interpret its secret 
as the power to relate perfectly the facts 
and the experiences of life; so that they 
do not exist side by side as trees in a 
forest, but are welded together into a per- 
fect whole—sorrow joined to joy, and hope 
to disappointment and the outcome of it 
all, grace, the grace of a Christian life. 


Wisdom, Patience, Will 


And the importance to us is that this 
wholeness of life, and this consequent 
grace of living, may be ours as well; that 
for us, too, there is no need’ ‘of asking 
God that he change the events of our ex- 
istence in order that we may escape ship- 
wreck and gain happiness, but that we 
may take fact after fact, sweet and bitter, 
and fit them into our life as a builder fits 
stones into a building, and in the end we 
shall find the house of life complete and 
strong, many and various though the ma- 
terials may have been that went into it; 
that any man, no matter what his fate, 
may form a life so strong and so well 
knitted together that the hardest blows 
of evil circumstance will prove of no avail 
against it. That is an important thing to 
know—the most important thing to preach. 

Of that type of life, and its possibility 
for you as an actual fact, your minister 
will preach, whenever he succeeds in preach- 
ing at all. If he never succeeds in bring- 
ing to you that message, it will be useless 
for you to keep him; if he does succeed, 
even on rare occasions, it will be fatal for 
you to let him go. You cannot ask more 
from him, for he has no more to give. It 
is a treasure which fills all life; a cer- 
tainty that the end of all conflicting factors 
of life, when once wisdom is added to them 
and patience and strength of will. may be 
grace of living and through it peace. Who 
would not preach that message if he could? 
Who would not listen to it if there should 
be anyone so gifted as to preach it? 
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A leader in battle may have to march 
ahead of the army, but he cannot expect 
his soldiers to follow him with enthusiasm 
if they are unwilling. The real leader is 
one who points out the road to men who 
move of their own volition, and to no in- 
considerable degree on their own initiative. 
This is a churech—a body of people who, 
though being led, move forward of their 
own free will. Only a church such as that 
can have a leader, for there may be no 
leader, save in name, except among those 
who are willingly led; nor yet a minister, 
except where we find people who have 
learned the art of being ministered unto: 
for it is an art to allow people so to serve 
us that we gain by the service. Some by 
being served merely become indolent and 
insist that others do all the work. They 
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become mental paupers, who live by 
thoughts and ideals which take their rise 
in the hearts and heads of other people. 
They are like empty channels in which 
men pour water which forever sinks into 
the arid earth, so that always again new 
water must be poured in, ever in vain. 

Thus learn to be served by him who 
would be your minister. Meet him with 
trust in his good will and wisdom; add to 
his active qualities as a teacher your no 
less active qualities as a pupil. Banish all 
mere passivity, for in it is death. Your 
half of the task requires no less activity, 
initiative, good will, wisdom, farsighted- 
ness than his. Thus only can the spiritual 
life of the community be deepened and 
strengthened. 


The Evolution of Good Will 


It found its birth in a hard world 
ARTHUR EB. MORGAN | 


President of Antioch College 


HEN men pay honors to military 

heroes, it is not to mercenary soldiers, 
nor to slaves driven to battle, but to free 
men who have risked thir lives in order 
that victory may come to their people. In 
our memorial service, the same principle 
should apply. Among the men and women 
who lose their lives in peaceful pursuits 
are some who have paid the price of sheer 
carelessness, irresponsibility, and lack of 
discipline. They are not heroes. 

The men and women we would com- 
memorate are those who have pursued the 
straight path of duty, turning not to the 
right nor to the left when danger threat- 
ened. Them we honor. It is those who 
give quality and excellence to human liv- 
ing, whether their work be done in a blaze 
of glory or in some forgotten corner. 

Men often think of heroism and love of 
fellowman as a frail plant that would fade 
and die from human nature but for special 
support and delicate nurture. I do not 
believe that is the case. Altruism and 
brotherly love are not hothouse plants, 
unable to stand the wind and frost of 
everyday life. They are hardy growths, 
native to the soil of human nature. I be- 
lieve they have had no special nurture of 
Providence, but have fought their own 
fight and have found enduring place in 
human character and in society in the 
ruthless process of natural selection. 
Brotherly love and altruism survive and 
grow in human society because they add 
to the prospects of survival of any family 
or nation in which they exist. 

Friedrich Nietzsche wrote of the 
superman—a splendid, ruthless individual, 
whose dominant impulse would be the 
“will to power’. To Nietzsche this “will 
to power’ was the most worth-while 
human trait. He saw tenderness, sym- 
pathy, and brotherly love as flaws and 


weaknesses in his perfect superman. That 
shining creature would scorn the lesser 


men about him. He would give no thought 
to their welfare. Power for himself would 
be his end. 


Nietzsche thought of himself as a 
forward-looking man. As a fact, in this 
case his face was turned backward toward 
the past. There are limits to hardness 
and ruthlessness. Consider the care of the 
young. Pitilessness and ruthless selfish- 
ness in the care of infancy will destroy 
the families in which it appears. Those 
families have best chance to survive in 
which infancy and childhood are tenderly 
guarded until they ean develop their own 
strength, in which father and mother will 
risk their own welfare for the safety of 
their children. 

There is no danger that love and tender 
eare of infancy will disappear. If it 
should die out in half the families of the 
earth, those families would become extinct, 
and the earth would be inherited by the 
families in which tenderness and unselfish- 
ness were strong. 

As with parents and children, so with 
brothers and neighbors. Imagine two com- 
peting communities in one of which men 
fulfill Nietzsche’s definition of the super- 
man, so far as selfishness and ruthlessness 
go, and in the other Jive in the spirit of 
altruism and brotherly love toward each 
other. Is there any doubt as to which of 
these communities will survive in their 
competition? Within the community, un- 
selfishness, tenderness, and brotherly love 
are sources of strength. 

Consider larger units made up of small 
nations each with a few millions of men. 
In one group suppose these units or siiall 
nations are ruthless and pitiless toward 
one another, while in the other group the 
small nations stand together in good will, 
forbearance, and mutual service. Which 
group of these small nations will excel in 
competition? To ask the question is to 
answer it. The United States, consisting 
of forty-eight small nations, is an example 
of forbearance and co-operation. The 
countries of Central and South America, 
though somewhat less in total population, 
have not achieved co-operation to a similar 
degree, and their division is their weak- 
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ness. Apply the same \principle to the 
major races of men. If any major race 
ean develop internal harmony, mutual con- 
fidence, and mutual regard to a marked 
degree, then that race will surely dominate. 

Where can we stop in the application of 
this principle? Only when we have in- 
cluded the whole human race within our 
field of mutual service and co-operation. 
As the nations unite in larger and larger 
units, those who cannot unite will be sub- 
ordinated. We might conceive, at last, 
the human race divided into two huge 
camps, within each of which there would 
be unselfishness, tolerance, brotherly love, 
and heroic service, and yet between the 
two great camps there might be ruthless 
and bitter rivalry. Such a condition is 
impossible, for all intelligent men would 
see that their love for their neighbors 
could be fulfilled only by eliminating the 
terrors of world-wide war and by a union 
of forces in the brotherhood of all 
mankind. 

I have sketched a typical development 
of human society only to illustrate a point. 
Heroism, tenderness, and altruism found 
birth in a ruthless and cruel world because 
those qualities of unselfishness gave added 
power to the families that possessed them. 
Within the family some degree of altruism 
is inevitable. Were it eliminated a thou- 
sand times, it would be born again. The 
size of the group within which altruism 
pays has constantly grown larger. There 
is no limit to that growth until the group 
includes all mankind. We may hinder this 
process and add greatly to human tragedy, 
but its ultimate fulfillment is inevitable. 

Altruism, tenderness, heroism,—these are 
not the flowers of a hothouse plant that 
would die without miraculous nurture. 
They found their birth in a hard world. 
They have survived all storm and stress 
and weather, and the future is theirs. It 
was with great insight that the Christians 
chose the cross as the symbol of victory. 

The heroes of peace we commemorate 
to-day were not fighting for a lost cause. 
They were the ones who felt or saw most 
truly the way in which mankind must 
travel. Theirs is the way to victory. 


—e.g. “Great Companions” 


One of the attendants at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Hartford, Conn., who 
cares nothing for the first lesson of the 
service, which is taken from the Bible, 
but who is interested in the second read- 
ing from modern literature, wrote the 
minister, Rey. Charles Graves, a sugges- 
tion respecting the Gideon Bibles placed 
in hotels. He recommended that a col- 
lection of poems and short essays, such 
as are used for Mr. Grayes’s second les- 
sons, be made into a small volume, and 
copies placed in the hotels alongside of the 
Bibles. Then let a traveler, spending a 
lonely evening, read a chapter haphazardly 
from the Bible, and afterward a selection 
from the collection of modern readings, 
and so alternately for a time. 

“IT wonder”, asks the writer, “which he 
would be most tempted to take along for 
future perusal’. Undoubtedly this ques- 
tion was not intended as a reflection on 
the ethics of hotel guests, but was only 
by way of illustration. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


We Must Organize—But How? 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Your editorial “After Fifteen Years”, 
publisl ed in Tur Reerster of August 8, is 
most commendable in spirit, but to my 


_ mind is open to one serious criticism. You 


very truly say that, notwithstanding the 
good influence exerted by the Locarno and 
Kellogg peace pacts, it is necessary that 
the nations organize definitely for peace; 
and you add: “The next step is an inter- 
national organization after the character 
of the League of Nations.” 

Why “after the character” of the League 
of Nations? Why not the League of Na- 
tions? And why is not the next step the 
entrance into the League by the United 
States? 

Of course the obvious answer is that the 
ruling forces in American politics will not 
agree to that program, which is true, at 
present. But that practical suggestion ap- 
plies just as forcibly to the proposition 
indicated by you. 

No effective international organization 
for peace can be suggested which is not 
open to every objection that can be made 
to the existing League, with the single ex- 
ception that Woodrow Wilson was some- 
what influential in its establishment. This 
objection sufficed for those Republican 
leaders whose hatred of him was an ob- 
session, but it is hardly a tenable objection 
to-day. 

The right thing for the United States to 
do is to ask God and civilization to forgive 
it for the sin it committed in 1919 when it 
refused to join the League, and join it 
now, or, if not now, as ‘soon as our people 
can be brought to see the truth of your 
statement that, in order effectually to out- 
law war, the nations must definitely 
organize for peace. 

W. R. PATTANGALL. 

AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


{The position of the writer of this 
letter, William R. Pattangall, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine, is well taken. However, he will 
recall that President Wilson, himself, 
stated that modifications of the League 
of Nations would. probably take place, 
and made provisions for such changes in 
the article. The organization which ulti- 
mately will outlaw war will quite likely 
follow the form of the League of Nations, 
but probably will not be exactly the same. 
That is what we meant.—Ep1ror. ] 


Average Catholic, Protestant 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Where authorities disagree on whether 
Catholics fear death more than Protes- 
tants, one hesitates to enter the Jists. My 
reaction would be that the average Protes- 
tant fears death more than the average 
Catholic. Personally, and as a strong 
Protestant, it took me years «co overcome 
my fear of death, beginning in early child- 
hood. Perhaps the dread of death would 
be a better term. 

It seems to me that the Roman Catholic 
reaction toward death, as far as the indi- 
vidual adherents are concerned, is one of 


anything but fear or dread compared with 
our common Protestant inheritance. This 
communication is offered by one who en- 
tirely rejects the premises upon which the 
Roman Catholic Church is built, but who 
also has felt as time goes on that the 
Protestant Reformation did not fully re- 
form—in fact, fell radically short of cer- 
tain desirable elements. But that is 
another story. 


GrorGE L. Mason. 
ORANGE, MASS. 


A Psychologist Agrees 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I write to thank you for the sane and 
intelligent editorial in Tur Reerster for 
July 25, “Sex and Censorship”. 

One of the most serious problems of our 
time is that of the sex life of our youth. 
Youth is in revolt against old standards, 
‘old traditions, old sanctions, old conven- 
tions. As a serious student of these mat- 
ters from the viewpoint of modern psy- 
chology, it is increasingly evident to me 
that youth has earried this revolt into 
its sex life. 

A large proportion of our modern youth 
has declared its independence of all con- 
trol of its sex life. 

There are two conclusions that I draw 
from this fact. The first is that the social 
eonsequences of this revolt are extremely 
serious. I have never known anything 
but unhappiness and abject misery to re- 
sult from illicit sex relations regularly 
earried on. They render young people 
unfit for a happy married life, break up 
the home and the family, and threaten 
the very future of the human race. I 
speak not as an alarmist nor as a min- 
ister, but as a psychologist. The ultimate 
result of these relations is to divorce the 
love life from the sex life, a dissociation 
of profound significance for the psychic 
health of the individual and the race. 
Many of our most serious nervous dis- 
orders are the result of this dissociation. 

The second conclusion is that youth 
ought to know the truth and the whole 
truth. While our modern youth claims 
to be sophisticated, it is abysmally igno- 
rant of both the biological and the psy- 
chological side of sex life. It needs the 
fullest information on these subjects. 

We need to change our mode of ap- 
proach. Instéad of stressing old sanc- 
tions, old authorities, we need to emphasize 
personal and social consequences. We 
need to be able to say with authority: 
“All human experience teaches that if you 
pursue such a course of conduct, the in- 
evitable results are such and such.” 

We need less of the attitude of holy 
horror and far more emphasis upon im- 
mediate and ultimate consequences; we 
need a moral code based not on the Mosaic 
law but upon human experience; and, 
most of all, we need light. 

Water 8S. SwISHER. 


OrrS ISLAND, MAINE. 
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Professor Wieman’s Method 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RuGIS'THR :— 


May a laywoman be allowed to comply 
with your request as to the meaning of 
Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman? He starts 
with God, not a theological, mystical, 
esoteric, transcendental Deity, but an in- 
disputable fact! He makes man’s life to 
be conditioned upon a certain behavior in 
the Universe. Man’s life consists in in- 
teraction between his own behavior and 
that of the Universe. Now as his three 
books of thrilling interest and his recent 
address (printed in your journal) appeal 
to me, one naturally sees a seeming con- 
tradiction. For the first thought is, how 
can a profound thinker deal scientifically 
with life, with experience, and bring Deity 
in? We have to discern carefully the 
method by which Professor Wieman 
orients his mind in the mass of data 
which, as a pupil of science, he sets out 
to deal with. We shall have to admit that 
though he starts with God, he sticks abso- 
lutely to the scientific and empirical 
method. What is this empirical point of 
departure? Our life consists in interac- 
tion of our own behavior and that of the 
Universe. Professor Wieman’s three books 
should be digested in’erder to get at his 
method and meaning—“Religious Experi- 
ence and Scientific Method’, “The Wrestle 
of Religion with Truth”, and “Methods of 
Private Religious Living’. 

They should do full justice to his ad- 
dress, “A Workable Idea of God’. We 
found great help in-the mode of behavior 
to which we are to adjust ourselves, in order 
to possess the highest values which he 
names as our sense of security, of welfare, 
and of increasing richness of life. We 
like the idea of method—the method of 
religion is the method of life—the applica- 
tion of intelligence to the practical experi- 
ence of life, just as science is applied in- 
telligence to the actual experience of life. 
Professor Wieman calls himself a_ be- 
haviorist and says that psychology cannot 
“deal with a soul, or even a state of con- 
sciousness, but only with the behavior of 
an organism, whatever that organism may 
be”. He does not attempt to define God. 
He assumes nothing at all as to God’s 
nature, character, or His accessibility to 
human acquaintance, but clings to the 
indisputable fact that such a Deity does 
surely exist. He brings God to us and 
lets Him work. 

To our Leader is the honor of the best 
demonstration of the Professor’s views. 
Surely, Jesus released the creative power 
of God for the performance of that which 
Man by himself cannot do. The proposi- 
tion could not be more succinctly and 
clearly stated. Professor Wieman has done 
us a stimulating service. We thank him 
even where we fail to trace him in our 
quest. 

CLARA S. CARTER. 

Woburn, MASS. 


“T believe in Spinoza’s God, who reveals 
himself in the orderly harmony of what 
exists, not in a God who concerns himself 
with fates and actions of human beings.” 

—Hinstein. 
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The New Physics 


HY MUST SCIENCE be perpetually pilloried 

by agents of established orthodoxy? It has 
always-been the same, from the day when the in- 
exorable ecclesiastics compelled Galileo to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, humbly confess his fault, and 
recite the ten penetential Psalms. The statement 
of Cardinal O’Connell of Boston to the effect that 
the theories of relativity announced by Einstein 
cover a ghastly specter of atheism, aroused the 
great scientist, and he replied as follows: “I believe 
in Spinoza’ s God, who reveals himself in orderly 
harmony in being, not in a God who deals with the 
facts and actions of life.” Site: was called the 
“God-intoxicated man”. He said, “Say all is God: 
all lives and moves in God.” insta declares 
that he believes in that description of Deity. 
Surely, then, he does not answer to the High 
Churchman’s charge of atheism. We venture to re- 
mind Cardinal O’Connell that, if he would devote 
his undoubted energies to a study of the theories of 
Einstein, he might discover a religion and a God 
considerably more substantial and rational than 
any he seems to be familiar with. We are not speak- 
ing now of the self-effacing character of members of 
his order, an illustration of which is given in an- 
other column. 

A thinker of note concludes that the world has so 
far seen three great crises: the fall of the Roman 
IXmpire, the Reformation, and the rise of science in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Other 
world-shaking events could be added; but certainly 
politics, religion, and social activities have been 
profoundly affected by the three first mentioned. 
The industry of scientific men in the last seventy- 
five years has almost made actual the new heaven 
and the new earth anticipated in the Apocalypse. 
The new physics, which came in at the beginning of 
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this century, and has steadily progressed up to the 
present, has been declared by reputable scientists 
the most significant advance science has yet made. 
The relationship between this new science and reli- 
gion has been intimate and enlightening, a fact the 
eight articles entitled “What Religion Means to 
Active Scientists”, the last of which appears in this 
issue, have tried to make plain. Science is affecting 
religion in a different, more vital manner than in 
any other time. Not in the history of science as re- 
lated to religion have leading scientific men spoken 
so fully and comprehensively about religion. The 
man of science to-day speaks of his calling in one 
breath and of religion in the next. He does this, 
not in a critical manner, but by way of hoping reli- 
gion will reach into the realm beyond human intel- 
ligence and interpret phenomena, there, which 
the limitations of his calling prevent him from 
explaining. 

The new physics has in it compelling significance, 
so far as interpreting the religion of the future is 
concerned. The idea that God is everywhere, pro- 
posed by Spinoza, and accepted and developed by 
Einstein and his followers, means that a Deity who 
deals only with facts and activities, as we are fa- 
miliar with them on this planet, will disappear. 
This is but one consequence of the relativity theo- 
ries. We have always estimated life as we see it in 
our particular world or frame of space. But life is 
more—much more than that. It is related to, and 
determined by, a multitude of frames of space. And 
we can no longer think of ourselves as separated, 
isolated, and the only entities. This means an ex- 
tension of the idea of God far beyond present 
boundaries. If space, time, distance, gravity, and 
so on are relative, then religion is relative; Deity 
is relative. The implications of these assertions are 
too extensive to discuss in this brief space. But it 
seems to us inevitable that the new physics, as now 
before the world, will result in momentous changes 
in religious thinking and application as soon as 
religion comprehends the really tremendous signifi- 
cance of the new discoveries, 


Doctor of Divinity 


ONORS conferred on ministers of the Congre- 

gational order are few. Among them is that 
of Doctor of Divinity, which should carry with it 
reward for eminent pulpit ability, scholarship, and 
parish administration. In instances it does. All 
approved institutions of learning qualified to con- 
fer the degree confer it for merit, and for no other 
reason. The task of teaching religion to the people 
is often long, difficult, and unrewarded. Let the 
deserving preacher receive his doctorate in divin- 
ity; it is one of the few rewards he gets for what 
is often a lifetime of toil woefully underpaid, as 
payment is reckoned. 

Aware of the valne clergymen attach to this 
honor, certain agencies representing alleged educa- 
tional institutions periodically issue circulars stat- 
ing that they are able to confer the degree of D.D., 
and will do so if certain conditions are complied 
with. The candidate must enroll himself perhaps 
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for a year, in absentia. At the end of that time he 
must present a thesis which shall satisfy the judges. 
He will then receive his degree. However, a slight 
stipulation is attached to the effect that a fee for 
enrollment must be paid running from twenty-five 
to two hundred dollars. 

A proposal of this sort has recently been made 
to a number of self-respecting ministers. The 
‘name of the university was not given, otherwise 
we should have been able to publish it. The offer 
had the odor of secrecy, if not of sanctity. This 
proposal, belittling the honor and demeaning the 
profession, will receive from the thoughtful the 
short shrift it merits. 


This is Christianity 


E PAUSE to pay tribute to an act of heroism 

and mercy just announced by the Associated 
Press as having taken place on Hayling Island, 
Portsmouth, England. The deed reminds us that 
self-sacrifice and devotion to a cause are still with 
us. Last week a fire consumed a convent located on 
Hayling Island. Sister Celestine, acting Mother 
Superior, superintended the saving of sixty sick chil- 
dren who were lying in the convent hospital. But 
she returned on her errand of mercy once too often, 
and lost her life. Firemen found her close by the 
altar. Sister Celestine was fifty-three years old, 
and had devoted herself for twenty-five years to the 
care of sick children. Such instances tell us again 
that love and devotion still live. In convent, school, 
hospital, homes of refuge, thousands of physicians, 
nurses, and visitors are devoting themselves to the 
care of the children. This is well: “For of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The Naughty Cigarette 


HE ATTEMPT of cigarette manufacturers to 

sell their products to youth has aroused protest 
in various quarters. First, the preachers and phy- 
sicians protested, then health organizations and 
federations of women, and finally a well-known 
United States senator, Hon. Reed Smoot of Utah. 
Senator Smoot joined the attacking forces in a 
powerful address before the Senate, in which he 
urged extension of the Food and Drugs Act to to- 
bacco and tobacco products. It seems that the to- 
bacco manufacturing interests have been engaging 
in extensive advertising campaigns costing millions 
of dollars. The result has been an immense increase 
in the sale and consumption of cigarettes. The 
methods employed by the advertisers have been 
questioned. For instance, one cigarette company 
placed pictures on billboards representing an ado- 
lescent girl smoking a cigarette. Statements from 
physicians, actresses, and athletes have been ob- 
tained and sent over the radio to the effect that 
cigarette-smoking promotes health, assures a slen- 
der figure and a happy disposition. 
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Those who oppose the manufacturers make rather 
grave charges. They say that the tobacco interests 
are misrepresenting facts, deceiving and ruining the 
health of multitudes of young people. The exces- 
sive use of cigarettes the companies encourage, 
dwarfs growing bodies, promotes intestinal catarrh, 
palpitation of the heart, anemia, cancer of the 
mouth, loss of teeth, premature age, to mention but 
a few of the afflictions. One concern advertises, 
“There is not a cough in a carload”; another says, 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet”; a, third, 
“Tor a slender figure smoke cigarettes.” All of 
which has caused a vigorous campaign of opposi- 
tion. These opponents cite a long list of calamities 
which follow in the train of excessive smoking. For 
instance, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
warns its policyholders that: 


the desire for extreme slenderness is bringing serious conse- 
quences. When stimulants, sedatives, or drugs are substituted 
for the food needed to build health or strength, the penalty is 
certain and severe—frequently broken health, and sometimes 
death. 


The Life Extension Institute, whose board is com- 
posed of leading physicians and health authorities, 
after recording in a pamphlet college tests indicat- 
ing the lower scholarship of students who inhaled 
tobacco fumes, proceeded : 

How many deaths have occurred from typhoid and from sur- 
gical operations upon those who have injured the nervous 
mechanism of their circulation by tobacco will never be known. 


But surgeons have noted instances of failure to rally after 
operations, among cigarette smokers. 


With regard to smoking to excess by women, Dr. 
Hugh 8. Cumming, Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, has this to say: 

The cigarette habit indulged in to excess by women tends to 
cause nervousness and insomnia. If American women generally 
contract the habit, as reports now indicate they are doing, the 
entire nation will suffer. ... The habit harms a woman more 
than it does a man. The woman’s nervous system is more 
highly organized than a man’s. The reaction is, therefore, more 
intense. It may ruin her complexion, causing it to become 
gradually ashen. Propaganda urging that tobacco be used as a 
substitute for food is not in the interests of public health, and 
if practiced widely by young persons will be positively harmful. 


The array of evidence against the cigarette is a 
formidable one. Meantime, advertising propaganda 
is getting in its work. In 1921, approximately fifty 
billion cigarettes were consumed in the United 
States. In 1928 the number had reached approxi- 
mately one hundred and two billion. The cost of 
education in the United States for 1926 in round 
figures was two billion dollars. About the same 
amount was spent for tobacco. 

But the cost in dollars and cents is by no means 
all the nation is paying. We must reckon diseased 
bodies, lessened efficiency, lost youth, weakened 
morals, losses by fires. We are not denying the 
right to anyone to enjoy the consolations of smok- 


ing. Consumption of tobacco is either a good or an 
evil. If it isa good, preserve it. If it is an evil, the 


sooner it is replaced by a more sensible, healthy 
attitude, the better. 
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Lion-Hearted 


A Stupy 1N COURAGE. 
New York: The Mac- 


ANDREW JOHNSON: 
By Lloyd Paul Stryker. 
millan Company. 86.00. 


Curiously enough, after more than fifty 
years of neglect, the seventeenth president 
of the United States has in literature re- 
cently been accorded substantial recogni- 
tion. During the past year, no less than 
three biographies of Andrew Johnson have 
been published. Two of these we have not 
seen; but Mr. Stryker’s volume we have 
read with keen interest, from cover to 
cover. To everyone interested in our na- 
tional history, we commend it heartily. 
Indeed, we wish it could be read by every 
citizen of the Republic; for not only do its 
pages offer a striking picture of one of the 
most momentous periods in American bis- 
tory, but they also record a life story 
which for many reasons deserves to be 
more widely known. The book is a human 
document of no mean value. In one sense, 
it is a glorious bit of special pleading. My. 
Stryker has set for himself the task of 
reversing contemporary judgments. Con- 
vinced that the successor of Abraham 
Lincoln has, by the historians, been un- 
justly dealt with, he has undertaken to 
right the wrong. For the drunken rebel 
sympathizer and unscrupulous politician 
which most people associate with Johnson, 
when they think of him at all, he sub- 
stitutes the stalwart figure of a man who, 
though woefully misjudged, was a true 
patriot, a statesman possessing no mean 
gifts, whose personality contained not a 
few of the elements of true greatness; a 
President who, throughout his term of 
office, bravely and single-handed, battled 
manfully against one.of the most formid- 
able cabals that ever threatened the 
security of the nation. 

To do this has been by no means easy. 
Realizing the strength of the opposition, 
the chorus of denial his book was likely to 
awaken, Mr. Stryker has taken pains to 
come at the facts. He has subjected the 
documents in evidence to careful scrutiny. 
His chapters bear eloquent testimony to 
his painstaking research and wide _his- 
torical knowledge. Every important state- 
ment made by him is buttressed by foot- 
notes and references of unimpeachable 
veracity—the result being that while the 
book is written with fervor, often with 
passion, it carries conviction. The most 
partisan of readers can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the array of facts presented, 
even though the deductions to be drawn 
from them runs counter to what he has 
hitherto believed to be the truth. 

This is a political biography. Of its 
eighty-nine chapters, eighty-one concern 
themselves with the administrations of 
Lincoln and Johnson, the narrative of the 
latter’s birth and previous career being 
compressed into less than a hundred pages, 
The story thus told might well have been 
expanded, for the career it records is as 
dramatic as that of any of our great men. 


30orn in North Carolina of humble Scotech- 
Irish parentage, Andrew Johnson was en- 
tirely self-educated. Reared in poverty, 
when he was ten he was apprenticed to 
a tailor, learning from him the trade he 
practiced for many years. Moving, when 
he was eighteen, with his mother to a 
little mountain town in eastern Tennessee, 
he married a wife who taught him to read 
and write while he plied the goose and 
shears. Possessed by an insatiate thirst 
for learning, he read voraciously, to such 
good effect that in his mature years he 
was cultured beyond the average. Gifted 
with a tenacious memory, he early de- 
veloped a gift for oratory, which, though 
at first crude, was eventually refined into 
an instrument of genuine power. The man 
seems to have been a born political leader. 
Eminence in a local debating society made 
him an alderman by the time he was 
twenty-one, three times mayor before he 
was twenty-five; and from that time for- 
ward he was seldom out of office, member 
of the State Legislature, of Congress, 
governor, senator, military governor of 
Tennessee, Vice-President, President, and 
finally, senator once more. But Andrew 
Johnson was more than a mere politician. 
Throughout his life, he was inspired and 
guided by certain patriotic ideals, as noble 
as they were disinterested. Having risen 
from the ranks, he espoused the cause of 
the plain people. Ever near to his heart 
were the interests of the poor and un- 
privileged. Much of his strength was given 
to valiantly fighting the battles of the 
under dog. This social sympathy had its 
origins partly in his lowly birth and sur- 
roundings ; more from the theories of goy- 
ernment which gripped him from the first, 
and which remained the dominant inspira- 
tion of the rest of his life. By conviction, 
the man was a sincere and consistent 
democrat. He believed that the Republic 
was grounded in the theory of popular 
government carried out to its logical con- 
clusions. This faith, moreover, was 
kindled by his steadfast confidence in the 
permanence of the Union. In this, he and 
Daniel Webster were in complete agree- 
ment. His greatest hero, however, was 
Andrew Jackson; and not “Old Hickory” 
himself was more firmly convinced that 
upon the preservation of the Union de- 
pended the nation’s destinies. 

This was the kind of man who was one 
of the senators from Tennessee at the out- 
break of the Civil War. Although a South- 
erner in sympathy, and a slaveholder, to 
his eternal credit be it remembered that 
his principles of Unionism held firm. 
Never once did he waver in his hatred of 
Secession. Of all the Southern members 
of Congress during those crucial times, he 
never wavered, but held his rudder true. 
Consequently, when his State was 
quered by Northern armies, for its 
tary governor Lincoln could scarcely have 
chosen a better man. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration of the office, often in peril of his 
life, more than justified the choice. It 
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led to his selection as Lincoln’s running 
mate in his second campaign. Then fol- 
lowed the tragedy in Ford’s Theater, and 
Johnson succeeded to the presidential 
office, which for him proved anything but 
a bed of roses. The Reconstruction period 
is one of the darkest pages in our history. 
The country was exhausted by the war. 
In the North, people were tired of politics. 
On the declaration of peace, almost with- 
out exception, men devoted themselves 
whole-heartedly to affairs of business, 
leaving the politicians a free hand in the 
solution of the many problems bequeathed 
by the late struggle—and right royally 
they made use of their opportunities. 
Both houses of Congress were controlled 
by a group with whose members the Presi- 
dent found himself immediately grappled 
in a struggle to the death. Vindictive, re- 
solved to feed full their hunger for revenge 
upon the helpless States lately in rebellion, 
greedy and unscrupulous, only the Presi- 
dent stood between them and their prey. 
Himself a Southern man, Johnson in his 
Reconstruction policies with Lincoln saw 
eye to eye. Early in his first administra- 
tion, the Emancipator had had opportunity 
to declare his ideals of mercy and justice. 
By 1862, Louisiana and Tennessee had 
been cleared of Confederate forces; and 
Arkansas was soon likewise brought back 
into the Union fold. Lincoln’s procedure 
with these States, Johnson adopted as his 
ideal in his treatment of all those com- 
prising the late Confederacy. Holding 
stoutly to the conviction that, in the eyes 
of the law, these States had never seceded 
and, therefore, had never forfeited their 
rights to be represented in the Federal 
Government, he insisted that as soon as 
a sufficient proportion of the population of 
each State should declare itself loyal, its 
representatives should be received into full 
and regular membership in Congress. His 
opponents, on the other hand, vehemently 
declared that the South was conquered 
territory and should be treated as such, 
without mercy or compassion. So the war 
was on. Led in the House by such men 
as Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, a 
man who was revenge incarnate, and the 
crooked Ben Butler of Massachusetts, in 
the Senate, by the immaculate Charles 
Sumner, and Ben Wade, who saw his 
chance of becoming Johnson’s suecessor, 
aided by Wendell Phillips and the Aboli- 
tionists, together with certain Cabinet 
members, foremost among them Stanton, 
and various leading army officers, they 
proceeded to pass bill after bill aimed to 
accomplish their base designs, each of 
which Johnson promptly vetoed, only to 
have it passed by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. For more than three years, the 
struggle went on. His foes stopped at 
nothing. There was no political trick they 
failed to employ to gain their ends. Stan- 
ton plunged deep into treachery against his 
chief. Of the Cabinet members, old Gideon 
Welles alone remained stanchly loyal. 
Even Grant played politics. and, in one 
conspicuous instance, went back upon his 
word. At last, having exhausted every 
other resource within their power, they 
sought to impeach the President. If they 
had succeeded, it might well have ulti- 
mately brought about the MRepublic’s 


' 
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downfall, so far had their machinations 
gone toward undermining the foundations 
of constitutional government. And they 
failed only for want of one vote! Of the 
famous trial, Mr. Stryker gives a detailed 
picture, enabling the reader to follow the 
proceedings day by day, from their start 
to the final climax ; from which with ample 
credit emerge the figures of General Sher- 
man, who refused to be coerced, and of 
William M. Everts and his colleagues, who 
constituted the counsel for the defense, to- 
gether with that little coterie of Northern 
senators who throughout the trial stood 
firm, in their integrity refusing to com- 
promise with conscience, and who thus 
saved the day. 

The story is a depressing one. It re- 
veals the seamy side of democracy with 
a vengeance. Never, probably, was the 
nation so near shipwreck as during those 
troubled years. It is worth reading, if 
only as a warning, together with the light 
it sheds upon the courage and disinter- 
ested patriotism of a few men, foremost 
among them the hero of the drama. Mr. 
Stryker writes from a point of view defi- 
nitely Southern. Through his defense of 
Johnson breathes a spirit of enthusiasm 
and manifest sincerity. Yet his arguments 
are commendably free from bias and eva: 
sion. Hard as he is upon the New England 
Abolitionists, notably Sumner, Boutwell,; 
and Wendell Phillips, unpalatable as 
must be many of his statements to those 
who have been taught otherwise, still for 
his authority he gives chapter and verse. 
It may be, after all, that he is right. En- 
tirely possible is it that closer acquaint- 
ance with the actual facts may cause us 
to reverse opinions previously held. Cer- 
tainly, if only for his interpretation of the 
eareer and personality of Andrew Johnson, 
his book is wholly justified. Well named, 
A Study in Courage, it brings into high 
reief a character who, previously misun- 
derstood, yet had in it many qualities, 
heroic, lionlike. 

By the way, how comes it that no mod- 
ern biographer has ever been moved to 
write the life of Benjamin F. Butler? For 
him who delights in exploiting human 
frailty, an abundance of material here lies 
open to his hand. A. R. H. 


Sermons 


Voices or THE AGES. By Hd. J. Presley 
Pound. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume contains fifteen sermons by 
as many leading British and American 
preachers. The list is inclusive, ranging 
from L. P. Jacks and Rufus Jones to 
Bishop Brent and Dean Inge. Nearly all 
of the sermons are first-rate, though a few 
fall below the average in form or content ; 
but the quality as a whole is so fine as to 
give the reader a deep sense of satisfaction 
that the modern pulpit can show so ex- 
cellent a product. The dominating note is 
that of the social gospel, the @esperate 
need of remolding this world into the like- 
ness of the Kingdom of God. Above all 
sounds the warning that the abolition of 
the war spirit is “the supreme task of this 
age”, as Dr. Norwood of London calls it. 
The more personal aspects of religion find 


expression in Bishop McConnell’s “Prayer 
From the Inside”, Dean Inge’s “Inner Life 
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of a Christian”, and Dr. Coffin’s “Is Reli- 
gion a Burden?’ Perhaps to a Unitarian 
reader the most striking thing about 
these discourses is that in hardly one of 
them is there a word, even an intimation, 
of a theological note from which he feels 
bound to dissent. These preachers, at least 
so far as they here disclose their thought, 
stand on a common ground of progressive, 
liberal Christian thinking, whatever their 
denominational labels. In other moods, no 
doubt, they might seem less congenial; but 
in this irenic but stimulating volume, they 
speak, as with one voice, the higher ideals 
of our common humanity. The book may 
be commended without reserve to all who 
are concerned with the best which the 
modern pulpit has to offer. H. W.F. 


A Present-Day Gospel 


Errective PRBACHING: A SPRIES OF LEC- 
TURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY ScHooL OF THEOLOGY. JHdited by 
Bromley Oxnam, President of DePauw Univer- 
sity. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


Addresses by fourteen ministers and 
bishops of Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches. Naturally, they 
are of very unequal value. What is of 
note is the shifting of interest from preach- 
ing Christ in terms of individual salvation 
to the question of the relation of religion 
to modern social questions. The lectures 
wrestling with the matters of most press- 
ing importance are those which deal with 


business, industrial, and international 
problems. Such are the lectures con- 


tributed by Bishop Francis G. McConnell, 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, and President 
Oxnam. “The most damning indictment 
which can be made against modern reli- 
gion is that it deals too frequently with 
virtues cultivated in leisure and not in 
work, with moral excellencies which do 
not affect the main business of life but 
only add a few delightful amenities to 
veil the essential brutality of life.” Where 
this problem of social morality is faced, 
the lectures become something more than 
mere echoes of former addresses to theo- 
logical students and gain in depth and a 
sense of reality, which is something that 
religion may gain perhaps in the same 
way. R. 8. L 


Founder of American Methodism 


By William Larkin Duren. 
$3.00 


FRANCIS ASBURY. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Duren, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Atlanta, has drawn a faithful portrait 
of the founder of American Methodism. 
This is not a conventional biography, but 
a study of the more important aspects of 
Asbury’s life and work. Born in Stafford- 
shire, England, in 1745; beginning to 
preach while an apprentice to a harness- 
maker, at fourteen years of age; coming 
to America as a Wesleyan volunteer in 
1771, only twenty-six years old, with little 
education, but full of zeal, and beginning 
at onee an itinerant career that carried 
him all over the country and through two 
wars with his native land, until he died 
in 1816, a week after preaching his last 
sermon in Richmond,—such was the ro- 


‘mance and toil of Bishop Asbury’s life. 
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That he and not Wesley was the real 
founder of American Methodism is amply 
indicated in these pages. For example, 
he refused to lead the Methodists here 
under Wesley’s appointment, unless elected 
by the conference assembled in Baltimcre 
in 1784. Asbury was elected and ordained 
by this conference and so began his task 
of administration. Part of his success 
was due to the fact that, during the two 
wars with England, he was able to carry 
on his work without the burden of poli- 
tical sympathy from his native land; in 
the Revolution all the other English 
missionaries went home, but Asbury kept 
on, although not without his difficulties. 
The deeper reason for his success, however, 
was his unfailing faith in the people and 
in his mission, his tireless zeal, and his 
remarkable administrative ability. While 
not generally classed among the great 
preachers, Dr. Duren believes that Asbury, 
plain, simple, direct in his style, “preached 
to the hearts of his hearers out of the 
heart of God’; “turned a flickering flame 
of evangelism into the mightiest church of 
the Western World’; and, tried by the 
supreme test, deserves to be called a 
“great preacher’. Dr. Duren also con- 
siders, with illustrations drawn from 
Asbury’s Journal, the Bishop’s individual- 
ity, human qualities, theological position, 
and devotional life. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the library of America’s religious 
leaders. ¥. B.S. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By James H. 
University 


Turn USE or PHILOSOPHY. 
Muirhead. Cambridge: Harvard 
Press. $2.50. 

The result of a visit to America, spent 
mostly at the University of California. A 
somewhat more diverse collection than the 
title would lead one to expect. It com- 
prises college lectures such as that which 
gives the title, and includes a mellow pro- 
nouncement on religion. Besides, there 
are some reprinted essays, The New Align- 
ment of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, The Scot Abroad, Discussion in 
America. The first of these is interesting 
to Americans for its knowledge and 
analysis, and the last brings to bear upon 
us one pointed and gently urged criticism : 
that our social life lacks the blessing of 
creative discussion. In discussing the 
causes for this lack, which he hopes 
Americans will remedy when they get 
around to it, he opines that creative dis- 
eussion only goes with a modest and 
leisurely organization of society, one in 
which people are ready to expect that 
others have a real contribution to make 
to the discussion. 8.5. R. 


THe BOYHOODS OF THE PRESIDENTS. By Bes- 
sie White Smith. Boston: Lothrop, Lee € 
Shepard Co. $2.50. 

Well printed, illustrated with portraits 
of all the presidents and pictures of their 
birthplaces, written in pleasing language, 
with abundance of incident, this book will 
please boys and will give them some useful 
information in the history of their country. 
Some of the presidents were small pota- 
toes, it is true; but at least they were 
presidents. E. F, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Longboat 


WINIFRED 


Four boys were struggling to keep their 
unwieldy craft safely riding the breakers 
beyond Black Point. A storm, sudden and 
intense, had caught them off guard; but 
the bad weather and rough seas were not 
wholly responsible for their inability to 
bring the longboat around so that they 
might return to the outer harbor from 
which they had been driven. 

“Poor seamanship! That’s what ails 
us”, muttered Paul Cantle, who sat alone 
in the stern sheets. “If Alan Folwell had 
followed Captain Green’s instructions, we 
shouldn’t be here.” 

“But now that we're here, we’ve got to 
make the best of it’, said Morton Dicks, 
rowing right-hand on the after thwart. 


“The best of it, or the worst!’ Paul 
mumbled. 
The fourth boy, Fred Towner, auto- 


matically rowing left-hand on the forward 
thwart, clamped his teeth, unable to take 
any part in the shouted argument that 
arose. 

“We'll never get back”, he kept telling 


himself. “There’s no use pulling our 
arms out like this. We’re making not an 
inch of headway.” 4 


Still, in response to Alan’s angry. com- 
mands, he continued breathlessly rowing 
until there came a roller that almost 
earried off his oar and himself with it. 

The noise of wind and waves, echoing 
with ominous rumble from the headland’s 
rocky cliffs, now drowned the boys’ voices. 
They held to their oars in grim silence. 

There seemed no regularity in the up- 
curling of the crests; but, while one lifted 
the longboat as if it had been a frail 
basket, carrying it skyward swiftly to let 


it down suddenly into a_ terrific slide 
toward purple-green depths, the next 


frothing breaker drove diagonally at them, 
slapping against the planking as if about 
to tear the boat into strips. 

None of the boys had ever before had an 
opportunity to observe the remarkable 
cross-currents off Black Point. 

“Nothing for it but to run out to the 
fishing barge!” Alan roared at last, find- 
ing the longboat twisted and carried up 
and down. 


“No!” Paul roared back. “Captain 
Green told us we might explore the 
caves—not take an ocean voyage in his 
boat.” 

“Ocean voyage! The barge is not a 
mile off shore!” Alan returned. “Anyway, 
we're already over the outside bar! We 
can’t get back till the tide turns. We 


might as well finish our adventure now 
that it’s started.” 

“Boys!” Paul challenged the others. 
I'm taking charge instead of Alan. I’m 
heading for the first cave!” With steady 
hand on the tiller, he starboarded sharply, 
throwing Alan, who had been standing, 
into his place on the thwart. 


DAVIDSON 


“Have it your own way”, cried Alan. 
“TI know I could take her over to the 
barge and back without wrecking her. 
Thats more than you'll do, trying to make 
that cave!” 

The longboat shivered and reared up 
out of the water, and for a moment the 
boys thought they would surely capsize. 

“Poor seamanship!” mocked Alan, when 
the danger had passed. “Now, will you 
let me take her over to the barge?” 

Paul, saying nothing, gently eased the 
longboat into the next swell, head on; and, 
thereafter, drifting in the troughs of the 
waves and rising on their curling crests, 
the boys settled down to a steady grind 
of pulling. At least they were still afloat, 
even if Paul, instead of making the en- 
trance of the cave, held on a northwesterly 
course that was gradually putting a terri- 
fying expanse of water between them and 
shore. 

“T suppose you know we're north of the 
barge?” Alan asked, after a long silence. 

“Just hold on! I know what I’m 
doing !’”’ Paul replied. 

In a lull of wind and a comparatively 
quiet place in that turmoil of waters, Paul 
brought the boat around. The rowers 
sent her reeling swiftly inshore. They 
could rest now, as the impetus of the 
waves carried them faster than their own 
efforts possibly could. 

“Hold on!’ shouted Alan. 
big submerged rock! Back 
her !” 

The rowers, understanding 
did, Alan’s danger warning, 
quickly that their steersman was thrown 
overboard. They saw him lifted and 
tossed shoreward; saw him scramble over 
the rocks to a safer, higher place. 

In their now leaderless confusion and 
indecision, the boys had stopped rowing; 
the longboat, like Paul, was immediately 
heaved upward and sidewise with a 
sickening motion. 

“Back her again!” Alan, recovering 
himself, ordered. “She'll be smashed on 
the rocks in a minute! There! Hold 
her! I’m going to bring Paul off.” 

“No, wait!” cried Morton. “Paul’s all 
right. He can get to shore from where 
he is. We need you to bring the longboat 
into port. We’re responsible to Captain 
Green for the safety of his property.” 


“There’s a 
her! Back 


before Paul 
reversed so 


“No. There’s something wrong with 
Paul. He can’t swim very well and he’s 


too tired now to walk all the way into 
town from Black Point.” Alan threw off 
shoes and jacket, and plunged into the 
first breaker. 

In ‘dismay, Morton and Fred watched 
their two friends struggling in the surf. 
Then Fred came out of his fright and 
threw himself on the floor boards, gather- 
ing up the line that lay coiled there. 

“You try to keep her steady”, he said 
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to Morton, as he got to his feet with the 
line ready to throw. 

Morton’s task was a hard one. Four 
boys had been really too few to man the 
longboat; and Captain Green had _hesi- 
tated before allowing them to put out to 
sea in it. He had warned them to let the 
ebbing tide do most of their work in the 
outer harbor, and then to ease along the 
shore gently until they came to the cave 
opening. 

“Then, as soon as the tide turns, head 
her in”, he instructed them. “She’ll come 
home like an old horse looking for oats 
in his own barn.” 

What none of them had foreseen was 
the unexpected change from calm to storm. 

While Morton fought to keep the boat 
righted, he could not help sending a few 
amazed glances in Fred’s direction. Fred, 


Caterpillar 


Brown and furry, 

Caterpillar in a hurry, 

Take your walk 

To the shady leaf, or staik, 

Or what not, 

Which may be the chosen spot. 

No toad spy you, 

Hovering bird of prey pass by you: 
Spin and die. 

To live again-——a butterfly !_ 


—Christian G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing. 
—Psalm calv. 16. 


reputed to be afraid of salt water, stood 
as steady as the rocks themselves, watch- 
ing his chance to get the line over to Alan. 


Alan seemed to be having difficulty in ~ 


towing Paul after him. At his ery, “Now!” 
Fred’s arm shot out. The line just 
reached! Alan caught it, drew Paul along 
until he could take a turn under his help- 
less friend’s arms; then quickly swam to 
the boat and with Fred’s help brought 
Paul aboard. 

“His right arm is wrenched pretty 
badly”, Alan explained. ‘He'll have to be 
kept quiet until we can get him home.” 

“You'd better get back there to the 
tiller, Alan”, suggested Fred, as soon as 
he saw that Paul was resting comfortably. 
“You'll have to set the course into port. 
Mort and I are ready to row as soon as 
we know where we're going.” 

“T don’t know’ whether I can bring her 
in or not’, said Alan. “I wish Paul could 
set the course for us.” 

Paul groaned. “I’m a grand course- 
setter, I am! If you'd all gone my way, 
we'd have been on the rocks long ago, with 


the longboat ground into splinters. You 
take her in, Fred!” 
“Me!” laughed Fred. “I’m still too 


scared to draw a long breath.” 

Morton looked around. “We're all first- 
class seamen!” He echoed Fred’s laugh. 
“Do you know what? The tide has turned, 
and the squall has passed.” 

{All rights reserved] 
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Gandhi and Tagore Join Protests 
Over Ban on “India in Bondage” 


First edition unmolested, writes Dr. Sunderland, the author 


ROTEHESTS from all parts of India fol- 
lowed the suppression of Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s book, “India in Bondage”, 
which was charged with being seditious 
(THe ReeisterR, July 25). Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore were 


among the strong defenders of the book 


on this occasion. It is interesting to note 
that the first edition went unmolested ; 
it was the second edition that aroused 
action on the part of the Government, 
which was apparently alarmed at the 
popularity of the book. Dr. Sunderland, 
on request, sends this account of de- 
velopments preceding and following the 
suppression : 

“The book is the fruit.of my long ac- 
quaintance with India, and my long study 
of political, social, and other conditions 
there. The first chapter was published 
some years ago as an article in The 
Atlantic Monthly. So far as I am aware, 
no American found in it anything danger- 
ous or objectionable. The book contains 
forty chapters, nearly all of which have 
been published within the past three years 
in various leading Indian periodicals— 
some in The Indian Review of Madras, 
some in The People of Lahore, the larger 
number in The Modern Review of Cal- 
eutta. Although all these chapters were 
widely read and one of them formed the 
principal theme of discussion at a great 
dinner of high British Indian officials in 
London, the British Government in India 
offered no objection to any of them. 

“The book was published (the chapters 
were published in book form) in Decem- 
ber last. It was received with almost 
universal favor by the educated classes 
of India and by the Indian leaders of all 
parties, names, and religious faiths, and 
quickly passed through an edition of 2,000 
copies, the Government finding no fault 
with it. 

“In May, a second edition was issued. 
Then the Government, seemingly fright- 
ened at the book’s popularity, seized such 
copies as it could lay hold of, and 
arrested the publisher, Ramananda Chat- 
terjee, one of the most eminent educators, 
scholars, and publicists in India, and 
withal a prominent leader in the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

“At once there were protests against 
the Government’s action from all parts of 
the land. Gandhi published a long and 
strong protest four columns in length, 
quoting long passages from the book and 
defending it, the editor, and the pub- 
lisher in unequivocal’ terms. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore strongly defended the 
book, declaring it to be exceptionally well 
informed, fair in spirit, devoid of any 
bitterness or hostility toward England, 
just, trustworthy, and highly important 
as giving the exact truth about India and 
as a corrective of the cruel misrepre- 
sentations contained in Miss Mayo’s 
‘Mother India’. 

“The charge against Mr. Chatterjee was 
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‘condemned 


_tional 
‘violence, by reasonable and wholly peace- 


that of publishing a book seditious in char- 
acter. After his arrest he Was released 
on bail, and a trial was instituted, the 
results of which have not been received 
here at the time of this writing (July 30). 
So far as is known, the book may be 
as seditious and denied the 
right to circulate in India, or it may be 
adjudged unobjectionable and permitted 


‘to circulate freely in the future as in 
‘the past. 


“The decision depends entirely upon the 
definition given by the Government to the 
word ‘sedition’. If it is regarded as sedi- 
tion to advocate political and constitu- 
reforms by discussion, without 


ful methods, then the book is seditious. 
But in that case, Ramsay MacDonald, the 


‘British Premier, is guilty of equal sedi- 


tion, and so are Colonel Wedgwood, Dr. 
V. H. Rutherford, and half a dozen other 
members of Parliament; for there are 
no utterances more radical, more extreme, 
or more seditious to be found in any 
chapters than the quotations in the book 
taken from the writings of these eminent 
and honored Englishmen.” 

In an Associated Press dispatch dated 
Caleutta, India, August 12, we read: “The 
editor and printer concerned in the publi- 
cation of the book, India in Bondage, by 
the American, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, has 
been sentenced to three months in prison 


-and a fine of one thousand rupees, on a 


charge of sedition. The men are Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee and Sajanikanta Das, 
who edit and print The Modern Review.” 


Church Council at Cleveland 


The First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will begin the year this autumn 
with a recently organized Church Council, 
which, as in other parishes, is a group 


‘designed to co-ordinate and unify the work 


of the entire parish and is made up of 
representatives of the various departments 
and organizations. Each month the trus- 
tees will meet to discuss the strictly busi- 
ness matters of the church—finances, the 
handling of church property, and the like. 
Immediately afterward, the presidents of 
the various organizations and the chair- 
men of the Church School and Young 
People’s Activities Committee and of the 
Hospitality Committee will join with the 
trustees for the discussion of the intel- 
lectual, moral, social, and spiritual prob- 
lems of the church. 


Personals 


An account in the Memphis Press-Scimi- 
tar of the leniency of a judge toward a 
worthy youth who had stolen because of 
extreme hunger concludes with the state- 
ment that the judge turned the boy over 
to Rev. William E. Clark. Mr. Clark was 
formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, but for several years 
has been conducting community religious 
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services and engaging in welfare work 
among young people of that city. 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., 
is a director of the Salem Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, which, 
according to its annual report recently is- 
sued, made 1,563 visits to patients in their 
homes and received 1,531 persons in its 
dispensary last year, and which, for the 
past twenty years, has conducted a health 
camp at Salem Willows. 


“A Happy Person Seldom 
Does Anything Dangerous” 


The salutary results of “the will to be 
happy’—as well as its limitations—were 
noted by Norman Hendricksen from the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church in 
Sacramento, Calif., in a Young People’s 
Sunday service held toward the end of the 
church year. He said, in part: 

“Although younger people in the past have 
been very much more religious than young 
people of the present day, present-day 
young people have evolved a state of mind 
that might result in the greatest religious 
or ethical contribution in many centuries. 
This is the will to be happy. You will, on 
the whole, find that young people do not 
create little hells out of little troubles, but 
are out to enjoy themselves except for a 
very great trouble. If the present genera- 
tion should promulgate an eleventh com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt not be gloomy’, it 
would not have given the world the least 
important of the commandments. 

“A happy person seldom does anything 
very dangerous. Nearly all the evil in the 
world, envy, hate, jealousy, perversion, 
fear, and morbidity, come from serious, 
discontented people who look upon more 
fortunate people with envy and hatred, 
and are led to robbery, war, or dissipation 
in their effort to become as happy as other 
people... The average college man with fifty 
cents in his pocket and a pipe in his mouth 
does not seriously envy the millionaire. 
He knows that with his insurpassable 
capacity for enjoying himself he can have 
more fun out of his fifty cents than the 
millionaire can have out of fifty dollars. 

“Had some of the Great War figures, or 
even Edward Hickman and others of his 
type, been more light-hearted, a great deal 
of trouble might have been avoided. Had 
countless suicides and prisoners known 
more about laughing, they might have 
come to a better end. The person who 
wills to be happy is usually generous, 
healthy, friendly, tolerant, and as industri- 
ous as it is necessary for him to be, al- 
though, we must admit, he is not quite the 
type to give himself to some great work. 
If I were a god, I would rather see the 
people I had created enjoying themselves 
than worshiping me with long faces. 

“The modern generation, with its sense 
of humor, optimism, friendliness, and ‘pep’, 
is, on the whole, admirable. There are 
things in life, however, that require more 
stable and serious qualities than those, and 
it is not well for youth to make a complete 
break from a religion that has been one 
of the foundations of the progress of 
civilization.” 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Jesus taught that 
religion 
is summed up in 
LOVE to GOD 
and 
LOVE to MAN 


Report Church School Growth 
at First Parish, Portland, Maine 


The annual meeting of the First Parish 
Society of Portland, Maine, discussed cer- 
tain long-contemplated alterations in the 
parish house. The reports gave evidence 
that the church is active along all lines. 
The greatest progress was reported for the 
chureh school, which shows a considerable 
increase in membership. The school is 
under the direction of Miss Mildred V. 
Owen. There is a monthly meeting of 
teachers, in which both practical and 
theoretical aspects of church school work 
receive consideration and efforts are made 
to bring the purposes of the school to the 
attention of the parents. 

These officers were elected: President, 
George S. Hobbs; vice-president, Charles 
B. Hinds; clerk, Thomas L. Talbot; treas- 
urer, J. Stanford Kelley; assistant treas- 
urer, Willard E. Barrows; auditor, Edward 
D. Noyes. 


His Eight Years in Erie, Pa. 


The First Unitarian Church in Erie, 
Pa., is one of the few Unitarian parishes 
that has a Sunday evening service. At- 
tendance at this meeting averages more 
than at the morning service. 

A total of 146 new members were re- 
ceived in the Hrie church during the 
eight-year pastorate of Rev. Charles J. 
Dutton, who recently accepted a call to 
the First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa. The church has had conspicuous 
success in bringing outstanding speakers 
to the city at a moderate admission price. 
Among them have been Bertrand Russell, 
Margaret Sanger, Judge Ben Lindsey, and 
Albert E. Wiggam. Last winter the church 
was filled each night for four addresses 
by Rey. John H. Dietrich. The work of 
the Brie church has been done against 
odds and in a community where the 
population is constantly shifting. 

Mr. Dutton has spoken repeatedly be- 
fore every club in the city. His unique 
avocation is the writing of detective and 
mystery novels, in which he has had 
creditable success. 


That Teachers May Attend Church 


Kach class of the First Unitarian 
Church school in Toledo, Ohio, next year, 
is to have two teachers in order that each 
teacher in the school during the year may 
be able to attend half of the chureh sery- 
ices, which are held at the same hour. 
A “team” of teachers are to look over the 
course of study for the year and divide 
the work according to choice or equipment. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


FOUR REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


will be held this coming year in place 
of one national convention—in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic region, 
the Middle West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. 


THE EASTERN CONVENTION 


representing New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, is scheduled for 
Lenox, Mass., September 20-22. 
Delegates should be chosen soon and 
their names sent to 

SIXTEBN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and socia: service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reesk, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 18498 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT, 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip "Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. " 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. Rut.epas, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE criristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel,, HUB. 1122 


an 
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Unitarian Chapel Wrecked 


By windstorm in Laban, India—Group 
asks American aid to rebuild 


In the far northeastern corner of India, 
in- Assam, Unitarian churches were or- 
ganized forty-three years ago by H. K. 
Singh, a Government employee who be- 
came a Unitarian from reading literature 
from this country. He corresponded with 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, who later visited 
this isolated group and reported that the 
zeal and devotion of Mr. Singh and his 
followers were without parallel in our 
body. In all these years, no Unitarian 
minister has served them. 

A few years ago, the eleven churches 
in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills were so 
disheartened by the death of their leader 
(who gave his life for the faith) that 
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that all the British delegates, seven in 
number, were to come to Shillong. The 
hunger for fellowship was shown when 
many of the members walked a three-day 
journey to greet the delegates from afar, 
though only the officers of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills Unitarian Union could speak 
English. One old man walked sixty-three 
miles each way. The British delegation 
spent six days with their fellow Unita- 
rians. Services were very reverently con- 
ducted by the officers of the Union,. and 
addresses were made by Dr. William H. 
Drummond and Mrs. A. B. Woodhouse, 
the British League delegate. 

All were deeply impressed with the 
earnestness, the sincerity of this group, 
their desire for help in the spiritual life, 
and especially for fellowship. The British 
delegates, when leaving, contributed 474 


AFTER THE STORM, THE WRECK 


Unitarian Church at Laban, Shillong, India, blown helter-skelter, except the roof, which 
came down whole 


they appealed to the Unitarians of this 
country for assistance. But for the 
promise of a gift of $500 from the General 
Alliance, these churches probably could 
not have continued. This money each year 
helps in the repair of the chapels, pays 
the traveling expenses of the men and 
women who serve these congregations as 
lay preachers, prints hymn books and 
catechisms in Khasi, and meets incidental 
expenses. The members are all laboring 
people with large families, and they give 
to the limit of their ability; even those 
earning only eight cents a day share that 
money with their churches. 

When this lonely group of Unitarians 
heard -that delegates were coming last 
winter from Great Britain and America 
to the centenary meetings of the Brahmo 
Samaj, it was their eager hope that the 
tour might extend to the Khasi Hills, as 
only Dr. Sunderland, their great friend, 
had visited them. Dr. Southworth and 
Dr. John H. Lathrop would have gone, had 
it been possible. 

Great was the joy when it was known 


rupees to complete the chapel at Laban, 
Shillong. The people had given what 
they could, and it was only last year that 
$100 could be set aside toward this greatly 


needed chapel, as so many others required 


assistance. The rebuilt structure would 
have been completed in a month or two, 
when, on Haster night, it was absolutely 
wrecked by a windstorm. In this tragedy, 
our fellow Unitarians appeal to us for help. 
It is entirely impossible for them to give 
any more. 

Are there any Unitarians, perhaps 
recently interested in India by our dele- 
gates, who would like to help this self- 
sacrificing group? Five hundred dollars 
would do more for them than for us, and 
it would prove that we are neighbors and 
friends, though so far away. 

Contributions of any size will be gladly 
acknowledged by Mrs. ©. E. St. John, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and then 
forwarded to India. An early response 
will make the gift even more encouraging 
to our friends there. 

MartTHA Everett St. JOHN. 


‘send delegates to the Star 


Proctor Academy Fund Grows 


Additional contributions to Proctor 
Academy Advancement Fund have been 
received from the following persons: 

Arthur Bartlett, Marblehead; George M. 


Bassett, Woreester; Mrs. D. Edward 
Beede, Worcester; Miss C. S. Burrage, 


Auburndale; Mrs. David KE. Carr, Wor- 
cester; Miss Edith Carter, New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. H. A. Clark, New York; “In 
memory of Catherine Colburn”, Leomin- 
ster; Miss Rosamond Coolidge, Water- 
town; Rey. and Mrs. W. EH. Cross, New 
Hampshire; Miss Isabella Curtis, Man- 
chester, additional; Mrs. Walter Evans, 
Worcester; Mrs. Jennie M. Fosi, Carlisle; 
Mrs. M. G. Fuller, Needham; Miss A. G. 
Fuller, Needham; M. T. Garvin, Pennsyl- 
vania; Roy W. Gillmore, New Hampshire; 
Mrs. H. W. Hall, Braintree; Mrs. Anna C. 
Hastings, Kendal Green; Miss H. F. Hazel- 
ton, Wellesley Hills; Herbert M. Hazelton, 
Wellesley Hills; Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Lanning, Dorchester; Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jv., Boston; Robert H. Loomis, West New- 
ton; Miss A. L. Newhall, Lynn; Mr. George 
I’. Noyes, Maine; Mrs. George H. Perkins, 
Weston; Mrs. Edith W. Pike, New Hamp- 
shire; Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Sprague, Bos- 
ton ; Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher, Brookline ; 
Mrs. Russell B. Tower, Cohasset; Mrs. 
William M. Whitney, Winchendon; George 
H. Williams, New Hampshire; Friends -of 
the South Parish, Charlestown, New 
Hampshire; Elizabethan Club, Indianapo- 
lis; Ladies Social Alliance, Northboro. 


High Tide at Star Island 


(Continued from page 690) 


to pay for the needed table and bed 


linen, blankets, rugs, and furniture. The 
Star Island Corporation looks to Mrs. 
Nichols’ committee each year for this 


assistance in the upkeep of the hotel and 
to make appropriations to the Corporation 
itself when it is not in sufficient. funds to 
meet the demands upon it. Churches and 
Alliance branches in all parts of the 
country contribute money and articles to 
the Shoals sales, whether or not they 
Island con- 
ferences. Receipts for the first season of 
Mrs. Nichols’ sales, in 1921, were about 
$1,300, a sum which by another season 
should be at least three times that amount. 
The Corporation has put the lobby, corri- 
dors, dining room, and other parts of the 
property in good condition with fresh 
paint, and vast improvements have been 
made in the comforts of the hotel. 


Correction 


In the list of contributors to the Mead- 
ville Fund, under the heading, ‘Other 
Contributors”, thename Rey. F. M. Marsh, 
South Boston, appeared. The name should 
have read Rev. Thomas M. Mark, South 
Boston. E 


HincHAM, Mass.—A neighboring Bap- 
tist church has accepted the invitation of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church to use 
the latter’s parish house as a place of 
worship during alterations on the Baptist 
church edifice. 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


PLEASANTRIES 


Speaking of lost arts, how about the 
man who used to make his own radio 
set ?—Holyoke Transcript. 


Delia: ‘Interesting lecture, wasn’t it?” 
Celia: “Yes, indeed; I thought out two 
Christmas presents.”—Hachange. 


Fable.—Once upon a time two cars col- 
lided on a highway, and the drivers con- 
ferred thereafter in whispers. 

—New Castle News. 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


“Wildwood” is a good name for a sum- 
mer cottage, and so is ‘“Resthere”’ or 
‘Stopover’ or “Grandview”; but a better 
one is “Aspirin’.—Life. % 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


(jes following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 


We don’t know; but we suppose that 
when a minister starts discussing the 
modern trend in styles, he takes his text 
from Revelations.—Life. 

mother, 


“Willie,” asked his “what do 

you think of the new maid?” “Are you 

hiring her by the pgund or by the week?” 
—Notre Dame Juggler. 


Mrs. Ladidah: “I’m going to enter Fido z 


in the dog show next week.” Friend: 600 Guest Roomateitbebath) and) shower 
‘Do you think he will win?” Mrs. Phone, Hubbard 8600 
Ladidah: ‘No, but he’ll meet some nice HOTEL LENOX 

dogs.” —Tid-Bits. BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Green paint may be removed from the 
seat of a pair of white duck tennis 
trousers with a bottle of ordinary turpen- 
tine, a stiff brush, and a pair of scissors. 
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—Life. 
Next to State House 
Hussy: “What shall I do? Bob has Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
been under water for twenty minutes.” | Jimmi 
Second Creature: “Let’s go home. I 


wouldn’t wait any longer for any man.” 
—M. 1. T. Voo-Doo. 


Writer : ‘“Here’s the manuscript I offered 
you last year.” Editor: “Say, what’s the 
idea of bringing that thing back here when 
I rejected it once?” Writer: “You've had 
a year’s experience since then.” 

—Lafayette Lyre. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


“The thief’, reports the city news 


. < k. Rate card furnished est. 
bureau, “failed to deliver the car at Forty- wis re eee eee 
second Street and Woodlawn Avenue as i 
he had promised. Policemen from the | HISTORIC SOUTH DUXBURY—Two-room camp, 


town water, electricity ; 
and Standish Monument. 
people for rest of season. 


near stores, beach, 
Reasonable to right 
Also six-room cot- 


auto detail waited for him there in vain”. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


tage, two screened piazzas, for September and 
During the history lesson the teacher] October. Box 48, South Duxbury, Mass. : 


asked a question of the most backward 
girl. “What do you know of Margaret 


of Anjou?’ The backward pupil had not 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Book length; all sub- 


‘ : jects. Especially Southern Reconstruction stories. 
paid much attention to the lesson. “She Cireular free. Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach 
was very fat”, was the only thing she] St. Boston, Mass. 
could think of. This. surprised the] .. Sie ra aka 
tea cher a nd she asked for the gi rl ’s U0 
authority. “It’s in the book”, came he Church Decorations te 
the answer brightly: “‘Among Henry’s 
stoutest supporters was Margaret of Harry Hayman Cochrane 
Anjou,’ ’’—Answers, London. Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 


had 
highly educated men is 


That Thomas A. Edison has always 
a preference for 
] 


declared by a man who says he saw a 5 

~ 38 : PUT 
letter that Mr. Edison wrote.in the sum- 
mer of 1883 to Henry Bentley of Phila- 
delphia, one of the pioneers of the electric The preacher drove up to a country 
telegraph, which read: “Friend Bentley:| home with a team of horses, and little 
Can you send me a lineman to take charge| Tommy met him at the gate and asked: 


of our overhead installation work? I] “Is both them horses yours?” “Yes”, re- 
want a man who wears a No. 8 hat and] plied the minister. ‘Why do you ask?” 


reads Plato in the ancient Greek. 
Epison.”—Boston Globe. 


Yours,| ‘“’Cause my ma 


horse preacher,” 


said you were a 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


one- 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday-at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N.J. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.m., Standard 
time. Rey. Charles R. Joy will preach Septem- 
ber 1. Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, J 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ideal for a Restful Vacation 
Prices reasonable. Food of very best 


Week-end Parties a Specialty 


- Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


